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The Parson Barnard House 


Formerly known as the Bradstreet House in North Andover, Massachusetts. 


By Apspotr LOwELL CUMMINGS 


I, starting up, the light did spye, 

And to my God my heart did cry 

To strengthen me in my Distresse 

And not to leave me succourlesse. 
Then coming out beheld a space, 

The flame consume my dwelling place. 


HESE lines by Anne Bradstreet, 

acclaimed in her time as “The 

Tenth Muse Lately sprung up in 
America,” lamented the burning of her 
home in North Andover, Massachu- 
setts, July 10, 1666. Now, some three 
hundred years later, the flames of investi- 
gation have consumed the long-standing 
tradition which claimed the ancient house 
on Osgood Street in North Andover as 
that newly built for her after the fire. 
This tradition has been supported by the 
fact that the structure had very early 
features and stood upon land which was 
originally a part of Governor Bradstreet’s 
farm.” Situated in the midst of pleasant 
gardens and rolling upland meadow and 
surrounded by quiet tree-shaded lanes 
the house has become so totally part of the 


country village setting which ‘Timothy 
Dwight described in 1796 as “varied, 
neat, and cheerful” that few have thought 
to question its association with the gentle 
poetess.° 

Recent study of the deeds, however, 
has borne out unmistakable stylistic evi- 
dence that this house was built early 
in the eighteenth century, more than a 
quarter of a century after Anne Brad- 
street’s death. In positive terms these 
documents which identify the builder and 
later owners of the house have shifted the 
spotlight to other influential though per- 
haps less famous intellectual leaders in the 
community. More significantly, they 
have greatly magnified its architectural 
importance. As a house with many orig- 
inal features and an illuminating docu- 
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mentary history it now becomes a key 
structure in our study of the much neg- 
lected period between 1700 and 1725. 
This twenty-five year interval leading 
into the Great Georgian period in New 
England has been ignored because we 
have only half-heartedly recognized that 
it belongs architecturally speaking to the 
seventeenth century. Both romanticism 
and pride have contributed to this neglect 
by insisting upon dates in the more ancient 
sounding 1600’s for any house with rec- 
ognizably primitive features. Nor have ar- 
chitectural historians helped matters either 
in describing the style of these earliest 
houses as “‘17th century” which more or 
less precludes anything after 1700 on 
purely logical grounds! The fact then 
that in neglecting this period we were 
overlooking an interesting study of stylis- 
tic evolution and transition between the 
essentially medieval style which preceded 
and the overshadowing academic styles 
which followed has not seemed to mean 
as much as a construction date before 
1700. Statistical analysis of dates accepted 
for our earliest houses makes this amus- 
ingly clear. Take, for example, the Feder- 
al Writers’ Guide to Massachusetts 
which lists extensively the important early 
houses in the State. ‘The dates given are, 
of course, based mostly on unverified tra- 
dition. Yet because of this the figures re- 
flect even more critically the popular de- 
sire to make the date as early as possible. 
Dividing the century between 1625 and 
1725 into four quarters and grouping 
the number of houses assigned in date to 
each quarter a curious graph line devel- 
opes: 
1625-1649: twenty-seven 
1650-1674: forty-three 
1675-1699: fifty-three 
1700-1725: thirty-eight 


That there are less than a half dozen 
houses in Massachusetts which can be 








clearly established at present as having an 
been built before 1650 (in contrast to the tw 
Guide’s twenty-seven) is perhaps not as his 
startling as the fact that where one nor- ins 
mally expects an increase in the final his 
quarter of the century there is instead a in; 
sharp decrease. It is perfectly clear in the ce 
light of recent research that many of the ac 
houses which help to swell the ranks of St 
the second and third quarters actually be- or 
long to the period after 1700 though M 
they are no less “17th century” in charac- 
ter. tv 
The so-called Bradstreet House is one C 
of these, listed in the Guide as 1667 nm 
and now found to have been built about t] 
1715 by the Reverend Thomas Barnard, at 
pastor of the North Parish Church in An- b 
dover. Of that original Bradstreet house u 
built presumably soon after the fire the h 
record is unclear. Governor Simon Brad- 
street’s property passed to his son, Colonel u 
Dudley Bradstreet, and following the I 
latter’s death on November 12, 1702, the v 
probate records mention no more than ] 
just “houseing.”* On March 12, 1712- t 
1714, one house at least belonging to 
Colonel Dudley Bradstreet was sold to 


satisfy the creditors of the estate. In this 
transfer, the first which affects the history 
of the present house, Benjamin Stevens, 
““Admr. on the Estate of Dudley Brad- 
street Esgr.,” sold for £80 to ‘Thomas | 
Barnard of Andover, “‘Clark,” “‘for the . 
payement of ye Just Debts of the afore- 
named Dudly Bradstreet Esqr.,” two 
pieces of land described as “that part of 
the homestead which was formerly set 
of to Mrs. Anne Bradstreet widow of Said 
Dudley Bradstreet Esgr. as part of her 
thirds of Said Estate. . . .” The first of 
these two pieces contained twenty-four 
acres and was bounded “on the north 
East Corner with ye highway partly and 
partly with the parsonage Land So runing 
westward one hundred and Sixty rods 
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and then running Southward ‘Twenty 
two rods then runing Eastward to the 
highway to a Stake and Stones then run- 
ing northward twenty five rods by the 
highway to the first Bounds with a dwell- 
ing house thereupon. ...” The other par- 
cel contained “by Estimation about two 
acres’ bounded “fon ye west with ye 
Street and one the South with ye Street 
or highway on the East with the Land of 
Mr. Nathaniel Dane on the Northward 
with the parsonage Land. . . .”° The 
twenty-four acre lot west of the present 
Osgood Street is thus credited with a 
“dwelling house” which may have been 
the home of Anne Bradstreet.° ‘The two- 
acre lot on the east side of the street had no 
building at all, and it was upon this tract, 
unimproved in 1714, that the present 
house was built. 

The Reverend Thomas Barnard, orig- 
inally from Hadley and a graduate of 
Harvard College in the Class of 1679, 
was called by the Town of Andover in 
January, 1682, to assist its aging minister, 
the Reverend Francis Dane. After Mr. 
Dane’s death on February 17; 1697, Mr. 
Barnard took over the full duties, be- 
coming the third pastor of this church. 
“He was really one of the best of Men, 
and of Ministers . ,’ wrote his col- 
league, the Reverend Samuel Phillips, 
pastor of the South Parish Church in An- 
dover, “had the ‘Tongue of the Learned, 
and was a sound and eminent Divine; 
deliver’d excellent Sermons, and had the 
Spirit as well as the Gift of Prayer... .”" 

During the early years of his ministry 
Mr. Barnard had the use of the parson- 
age, but in 1707 there is record that this 
house was burned and that a temporary 
residence had to be found.*® At the same 
time there occurred in the parish a dispute 
over the location of a new meetinghouse 
which led eventually in January, 1709, to 
a division of the town by the General 
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Court into two precincts, each of which 
was ordered to have a meetinghouse and 





FIG. I. DETAIL OF ORIGINAL FIRE- 

PLACE, EAST ROOM, SHOWING PLAS- 

TER LINING AND DECORATION IN 
BLACK PAINT 


Brickwork at right forms the pier of origi- 
nal opening; that at the left belongs to a 
later fireplace. 


to support a minister. Mr. Barnard re- 
mained with the North Parish while Mr. 
Samuel Phillips became the first pastor 
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of the church in the newly created South 
Precinct. 

“unsettled condi- 
in the community as Mr. Barnard 
complained in a letter to the Governor, 
Joseph Dudley, on February 2, 1709- 
1710. ““The north part of the Town that 
was the first Settlement, are dissatisfyed 
that they are made the lesser part,” he 
wrote, adding that some of the families 
who preferred to belong to the North 
Precinct were compelled to belong to the 
South. Much of his concern, as revealed 
in this letter, was centered in the fact 
that the smaller North Precinct was “‘o- 
bliged by the order of the Court to per- 
form the obligations of the whole Town” 
towards him. “‘But I suppose they would 
be willing to do it, if they might have 
those familyes which desire to continue 
with them,” he concluded.” Within a 
year or two, following a flow of petitions, 
the General Court agreed that the con- 


‘The division left an 
° >’) 
tion 


tested families might be reaccredited to the 
North Precinct and the “‘unsettled con- 


dition”’ 


came to an end. The North Par- 
ish, though still reduced in numbers, 
voted generously to pay its minister £42 
and to build a new meetinghouse despite 
the Court’s suggestion that they but re- 
pair and enlarge the old one. 

This struggle within the Andover 
church lies in the immediate background 
of the period during which Mr. Barnard 
purchased a part of the Bradstreet proper- 
ty and built his own house. There is no 
mention in the ‘Town records of any ef- 
fort to rebuild the parsonage. Instead the 
North Precinct seems to have encouraged 
Mr. Barnard with the aid of a grant to 
make provision for himself. One of the 
members of the church wrote on March 
12, 1711-1712, that he had paid the 
“whole proportion of what that | North | 
Precinct gave our minister towards ye 
building of his house... .””*° 
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Construction apparently did not go 
forward immediately. One assumes, how- 
ever, that the present house was built by 
Mr. Barnard shortly after he bought the 
Bradstreet land in 1714, in any event 
before his sudden death four years later 
on October 13, 1718, when the probate 
records speak of it as a “‘New house.” In 
a division of the estate made by the Pro- 
bate Court on May 21, 1719, and April 
20,1720, Theodore Barnard, the young- 
est son, was to have the “‘Homestead”’ of 
twenty-four acres “Lying on the West- 
side of the Highway” together with what 
is-now called “‘the old dwelling House” 
standing upon it. ‘To the eldest son, John 
Barnard, was set off “‘the New Hous and 
Pasture Adjoyning to it Containing by 
Estimation two Acres. .” Thomas 
Barnard’s inventory mentions “‘A house 
|£] 170-0-o0 A house 60-0-0 A piece of 
Land Containing 2 Acres 20-0-0 A piece 
of land Containing 24 Acres 120-0-0,” 
in that order, the first figure being un- 
doubtedly that of the ““New house” which 
can be identified with the present struc- 
ture on the basis of subsequent deeds. ‘The 
widow, incidentally, was given some 
rights in the ““New house,” “Vizt. ‘The 
lower Room & Chamber at the West end. 
A third part of the Cellar, and a Privi- 
ledge to bake in the kitchen oven the 
Liberty of A Closet in the Kitchen and 
one third of the Garden.” 

The Reverend John Barnard was in- 
vited to fill his father’s place in December, 
1718. He was then twenty-eight years of 
age, having graduated from Harvard in 
the Class of 1709. According to one of 
his contemporaries he was “‘a thoro’ Clas- 
sic Schollar” and “was in his youth for 
divers years Master of the North Gram- 
mar School in Boston... .”** As fourth 
minister of the North Parish in Andover 
he made his home in the “New house” 
which he had inherited from his father, 
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adding to the two acres on which it stood. 
On April 16, 1725, he bought from Sam- 
uel Osgood of Andover, “‘Husbandman,” 
“about three Acres & seventy one Rods” 
which Osgood described as “part of the 
Lands I lately purchased of my Hond: 
Grandfather Mr Nathaniel Dane of An- 
dover deceased and part of the Homestead 
once possessed & Improved by the Revd: 
Mr. Francis Dane my greatgrandfather 
Once Paster of the Church in Ando- 
ver...” By this addition of land along 
the east line of the original two-acre in- 
heritance the property took on the charac- 
ter it had when some thirty years later 
on April 18, 1759, John Barnard’s wid- 
ow, Sarah, together with his sons, Thom- 
as and Edward, and his son-in-law and 
daughter, John and Sarah ‘Tucker, being 
heirs at law, sold it to William Symmes 
of Andover, “Clerk,” for £200." 
Although the house passed out of the 
hands of the Barnard family following 
the Reverend John Barnard’s death on 
June 14, 1757, it did not give up its as- 
sociations with the church. As fifth minis- 
ter of the North Parish in Andover the 
Reverend William Symmes, a graduate 
of the Class of 1750 at Harvard, spent 
almost a full half century in this house 
during a pastorate which witnessed the 
French and Indian Wars, the American 
Revolution and the creation of the new 
Republic. ‘The property at his death on 
May 3, 1807, was in the same form in 
which he had received it, a form which 
(with only one small addition ) it has pre- 
served to the present day through a suc- 
cession of nineteenth-century owners.” 


* * * * * 


These early documents as they bear out 
the evidence in the house itself pointing 
to an early eighteenth-century date help 
to enlarge our knowledge of stylistic de- 
velopment in the years just after 1700. 


To complement the record research a 
thorough structural examination was 
made in June of this year (1956) by the 
present owner, the North Andover His- 
torical Society, during which a few later 
features were removed altogether and 
much later trim was temporarily removed 
to see what lay behind. 

The house, it was discovered, was 
framed at the start to include the lean-to, 
a condition which is not found before the 
very end of the seventeenth century. 
There is very little which is unusual about 
this frame except that the summer beams 
in the first as well as the second story run 
from the front to the back of the room, 
and the individual structural units are 
surprisingly unembellished in contrast to 
some of the decorative finish detail in the 
house. ‘The whitewashed girts where ex- 
amined are unchamfered altogether, and 
the posts supporting the summer beams, 
in the east room at least, are finished 
with only the simplest of chamfers. ‘The 
summer beams themselves, however, have 
a fine quirked bead which seems to be for 
the Massachusetts area a late develop- 
ment in the “‘17th century” style. 

The original ground floor fireplaces, 
partly exposed by the removal of later 
closets which had been built into them, 
look backward in style for the most part. 
The fireplace opening in the west room 
extends from the front of the chimney 
stack nearly to the rear wall of the room, 
has straight sides with angular corners 
at the back, and is spanned with an oak 
lintel. ‘he fireplace in the east room is 
smaller and has its back corners prettily 
rounded. Above the lintel the brickwork 
here (as also in the west room) has been 
arched and plastered to make a cove, all 
of which is characteristic of earlier prac- 
tice. ‘Ihe inside of the opening has also 
been plastered, however, and decorated 
with a band of black paint which frames 
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the smoke panel and runs along the base _ plaster on the inside of the fireplace has 
(Fig. 1). The evidence is clear, more- been butted up against a board which cov- 





FIG. 2. DETAIL OF STAIRWAY. OUTLINE OF PLASTER COVE OVER EAST ROOM 
FIREPLACE IS VISIBLE ABOVE THE FIRST LANDING 


Courtesy of the Historic American Buildings Survey. 


over, that the fireplace opening was sur- ered the piers, and the lintel whose sur- 
rounded with some kind of trim. The face is perfectly clean seems to have had 
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a similar covering which has left its mark 
against the lower line of the plaster cove. 
The plaster lining and the surrounding 
suggest a late 


rural examples of plaster ceilings sup- 
ported from joists. The original plaster 
walls where they have survived behind 


whatever its nature, later construction are entirely normal for 


trim, 
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stage in development not to be expected 
until after 1700 following the earlier 
practice of leaving the brickwork and lin- 
tel exposed. ‘The west room fireplace, in- 
cidentally, has just such backward-look- 
ing evidence of exposure in the presence 
of whitewash on the face of its uncham- 
fered lintel. 

Overhead the second floor and attic 
joists where examined give no evidence 
of ever having been exposed as was com- 
mon until after 1700. The present ceiling 
in the west room, at least, is of early 
plaster on riven lath, and it is possible 
that we have here one of the earliest dated 
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TABLE, NEW ENGLAND, EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


with balusters of staircase. 


the “17th century” period, allowing full 
exposure of the frame and extending 
down to the floor without a baseboard. In 
the west chamber, however, the removal 
of the casing of one post and a section of 
the later baseboard revealed a handsome 
black band four inches high painted di- 
rectly on the plaster at floor level and con- 
tinued around the base of the post. ‘The 
exact date at which paint was first used 
on either the inside or outside woodwork 
of houses is not absolutely certain though 
it is assumed to be just after 1700. The use 
of black paint here and in the fireplaces 
downstairs is almost certainly original and 
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red paint may have been used somewhere 
about the house as well. ‘Towards the end 








FIG. 4. CHIMNEY, FRONT AND REAR 
VIEWS (AFTER REBUILDING ) 


of the inventory of the Reverend TThom- 
as Barnard’s estate, taken a year or so 
after the house was finished, are a few 
entries which might refer to materials left 
over from the construction: ““Lime, Laths 
& nails,” “10 Pair of hinges,” and with 
these the item “Red Oaker 0-0-8.”’ 
Among the finest features of the house 
are the fireplace wall of the east chamber, 


the staircase and the chimney. They are 
all, unfortunately, somewhat controver- 
sial. The trim of the fireplace wall of the 
east chamber ts hardly to be matched else- 
where with its shaped wooden cove over 
the fireplace and mouldings applied to 
simulate paneling (Frontispiece ). Is this 
wall as we see it today entirely original 
or is only the underlying sheathing origi- 
nal with the mouldings applied at a later 
date’ Perfectly plain unmoulded vertical 
sheathing is not exceptional for the period 
before and after 1700, and such exists in 
the west chamber of this house, presum- 
ably original. It is tempting to believe, 
however, that the sheathing of the east 
chamber (the larger room) received its 
present finish at the outset. The only evi- 
dence available beyond the profile of the 
mouidings themselves which seems plau- 
sible for the date 1715 is to be found by 
scraping through the layers of accumu- 
lated paint. Both the sheathing and the 
mouldings have as a first coat an early 
putty color, but there are indications un- 
derneath that the surface of the wood 
went unpainted for some little time. The 
woodwork beneath the mouldings, on 
the other hand, is perfectly clean, suggest- 
ing that it has been protected from the 
start. One can accept a date of 1715 for 
the very handsome bolection moulding 
surrounding the fireplace (the opening 
of which has been made smaller) and as- 
suming that the rest of the trim here is 
also original it is interesting to speculate 
on the background of the joiner who per- 
formed this work so unlike that which is 
found in other houses of the period in 
Essex County. 

One is also tempted to accept the stair- 
case as original (Fig. 2). There is no 
evidence of any earlier construction. ‘The 
heaviness and detail of the handrail 1s 
characteristic of the very early eighteenth 
century, but the balusters might be ques- 
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tioned as somewhat later. They could not 
for a moment be compared with the ear- 
lier-looking, stubby balusters of the Mat- 
thew Perkins House in Ipswich which is 
in other respects quite similar and known 
to have been built between 1701-1709."” 
On the other hand, they are in detail and 
feeling not at all unlike the turnings of 
the legs on some of the tables and stools 
which were being made in New England 
at the same time this house was built 
(Fig. 3), and if original indicate the un- 
usual degree of refinement which had 
been reached in stair construction by 
1715. 

Finally, some question has been raised 
about the chimney stack as it appears 
above the roof (Fig. 4). Although re- 
built in modern times it has kept the form 
which it is shown to have had in the earli- 
est known photograph of the house taken 
about May, 1866 (see cover). Curiously 
enough, although the lean-to is an integral 
part of the house and both the documents 
as well as an examination of the rear base 
of the chimney (above and behind the 
present later fireplace) reveal that there 
was a fireplace here originally, the stack 
has a projecting rear flue. Normally the 
projecting flue was added for the fireplace 
of an added lean-to and one can only as- 
sume that during this transitional period 
it survives vestigially in form though no 
longer strictly an added feature. It is 
carefully centered and now obviously a 
considered part of the decorative scheme. 
The question, however, is whether the 
decoration of the stack is “of the period.” 
In the writer’s opinion there is nothing 
unconvincing about its design. In form 
this chimney should be compared with 
the earlier chimney of the Corwin (or 
“Witch” ) House on Essex Street in Sa- 
lem, and for direct relationship in feeling 


the stepped brickwork below each pilaster 


should be compared with the stepped 


brickwork of the smoke panel in the re- 
cently exposed original fireplace in the 
east room downstairs (Fig. 1). Of those 
which have survived, this example repre- 
sents one of the finest and most elaborate 
brick chimney tops in New England in 
the “17th century” style. 

The house has been carefully measured 
and photographed by the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey in 1934, and a care- 
ful inspection of this material (or the 
house itself) will indicate the changes 
and additions which later generations 
have made. Aside from some eighteenth- 
century paneling and early nineteenth- 
century mantels, the casing of the frame 
and later window sash (there is no evi- 
dence available at present on the nature of 
the earliest windows) little has happened 
to mar the early feeling of this house. ‘The 
evidence uncovered during the spring of 
1956 has been recorded and_photo- 
graphed, and while much of the later 
and harmonious trim will be left intact 
visitors will be able to study the original 
features still exposed together with parts 
of the original ground floor fireplaces 
which can now be seen in the space for- 
merly occupied by later closets. In the 
light which the documents throw upon 
the earliest features of this house the 
character of the transitional period be- 
tween 1700 and 1725 should begin to 
emerge as a much more clearly defined 
stage in the evolution of New England 
architectural style. 


NOTES 

l The Works of Anne Bradstreet in prose 
and verse, John Harvard Ellis, ed. (Charles- 
town, 1867), pp. 40, 79. 

As early as 1829 one local historian identi- 
fies this building as “the house said to be built 
and occupied by Governor Bradstreet.” (Abiel 
Abbot, History of Andover . . . | Andover, 
1829], p. 98.) Some years later, in the preface 
to his collection of Anne Bradstreet’s writings, 
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John Harvard Ellis calls it “the oldest” house 
in North Andover. “It has always been be- 
lieved in the town,” he continues, “that this 
was the Governor’s house; and its size, the 
solidity of its construction, and its position, 
certainly tend to strengthen this conclusion.” 
(OP. cit., p. Xxxvii.) 

> Timothy Dwight, Travels; in New-Eng- 
land and New-York (New Haven, 1821-1822), 
I, 401. 

. Inventory of the estate of Col. Dudley 
Bradstreet, Apr. 13, 1708, Essex County Pro- 
bate Records, Docket no. 3068. 

* Essex County Deeds, XXIX, 94. In the 
division of Col. Dudley Bradstreet’s estate on 
Oct. 2, 1707, this two-acre lot is described as 
“ve Little pasture on ye East side of ye way 
bounded as ye fence now stands.” (Essex County 
Probate Records, Vol. 309, p. 263.) 

® The question of what happened to the 
house in which Anne Bradstreet lived would 
make an interesting though perhaps futile study 
in itself. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that Gov. Bradstreet owned more than 
one house in Andover as the deeds show. By his 
will dated Dec. 23, 1689, he left one half of 
these properties to the three children of his 
son Simon and the other half to his son Col. 
Dudley Bradstreet. They are described as “all 
my Houses and Lands in Andover . . . both 
that which belongs to the House I built and 
Sometime lived in, and that which I bought 
of Robert Bernard, as also that I had for Debt 
of Samuel Watts . . . to be divided by the Chil- 
dren of my Son Simon or their Friends, and 
Dudley to choose. .. .” (Suffolk County Pro- 
bate Records, XI, 279.) To make matters 
more interesting, the deed to Simon Bradstreet 
from Robert Barnard of a “Mansion or dwell- 
ing house & barne . . . with ye house Lott of 
five acres” is dated June 8, 1667, less than 
a year after the fire! (Essex County Deeds, 
XII, 60.) Did Gov. Bradstreet purchase this 
house for his wife Anne after the fire and later 
build one of his own? There is no description 
of the boundaries in the Barnard deed which 
might tell us where it stood, and the Watts 
transaction is not on file. 

We do know from the land records that Col. 
Dudley bought out the interests of the other 
heirs, but are left to conjecture just which of 
the Governor’s houses he occupied or whether 

he built one of his own. Following his death an 
inventory of the estate taken Apr. 13, 1708, 


mentions “The home stead: houseing: and 
barne: with about twentye seaven acres of Land 
about it... .” Col. Dudley owned other land 
but no additional dwelling houses are men- 
tioned. In the division of the estate his widow 
received her thirds “Out of ye homestead 24 
acres... with all ye houseing and ye Barn... .” 
It was this land and housing which the Rey, 
Thomas Barnard bought in 1714. After Mr, 
Barnard’s death in 1718, as noted in the text, 
the same twenty-four acres with “the old 
dwelling House” was set off to his youngest 
son Theodore, and following the latter’s death 
in 1725 was described as the “Homestead with 
buildings, Containing 24 acres.” (Essex County 
Probate Records, Vol. 315, p- 321.) Theodore 
Barnard’s widow, Hannah, married Samuel Os- 
good of Andover in 1727, and on Mar. 4, 1742- 
1743, Samuel and Hannah Osgood sold to 
Samuel Phillips, Jr., the “Homestead land of 
eee Mr. Theodore Barnard | deceased | lying 
and being in Andover (opposite to the 
Dwelling House and Homestead of ye Revd. 
Mr. Jno. Barnard | the so-called Bradstreet 
House | the Country Road Intervening) Con- 
taining Twenty four acres Complete together 
with the Two Dwelling Houses and all other 
Buildings upon the same... .”” (Essex County 
Deeds, LXXXIX, 261.) In another instrument 
three years earlier on Mar. 24, 1739-1740, in- 
volving this same twenty-four acre tract, only 
one house is mentioned and described as “Col. 
|Dudley|  Bradstreets former Dwelling 
House... .”” (Essex County Deeds, LAXXIX, 
260.) Thus whatever the explanation of the 
second dwelling house now on this property we 
know that Dudley Bradstreet’s home, which 
was very possibly one of those houses owned by 
Gov. Bradstreet and one in which perhaps the 
poetess Anne also liv ed, stood as late as the mid- 
eighteenth century more or less directly across 
the street to the west of the present house. 


‘John Barnard (preface by Samuel Phil- 
lips), 4 Sermon Preached at Andover South 
Parish; Occasioned By the much lamented 
Death of that hopeful Young Gentleman, Mr. 
Abiel Abbot ... (Boston, 1739), p. xill. 


5 On Mar. 6, 1681-1682, when Mr. Bar- 
nard was first called by the Town, it was voted 
to give him “fifty pounds pr annu, ye on quarter 
of it in money, ye use of ye parsonage, & all 
his firewood, during ye time mr. Deane shall 
carry on part of work and when mr. Dean 
shall cease to carry on part of ye work, then 
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Mr Barnard shall have eighty pounds pr annu, 
one quarter part of it in money together with 
ye use of ye parsonage and all his firewood... .” 
The “parsonage Land” lay to the north of the 
Bradstreet property and here Mr. Barnard 
lived until 1707. On May 26 of that year it 
was “Voted and passed yt ye Select men shall 
be hearby impowered from the Town: to take 
Care for the Reverend mr Barnads settlement in 
some Convenient house for the present supply 
till a house Can be built for him.” (Town 
Meetings, Andover, Office of the Clerk, I, 
unpaged.) Elsewhere in the contemporary rec- 
ord, on Oct. 29, 1707, we are told the reason 
for this temporary residence in a reference to 
“our Reved pastors being unsetled by his house 
being burnt. . . .”’ (Massachusetts State Ar- 
chives, Ecclesiastical, XI, 232.) 

® Massachusetts State Archives, Letters, LI, 
133. 

1° Petition of John Stevens of Andover to 
the General Court, Massachusetts State Ar- 
chives, Ecclesiastical, XI, 401a. 

11 All documents concerning the settlement 
of the Rev. Thomas Barnard’s estate are filed 
with Essex County Probate Records, Docket no. 
1788. Identification of the “New house” and its 
two-acre lot with the present house and land 
can be made through a careful comparison of 
the deeds of 1714 (by which Thomas Barnard 
acquired the unimproved land) and of 1725 
(by which John Barnard added some three acres 
to the property along its eastern line, q¢.v.) 
with the deed of 1759 (by which the Barnard 
heirs conveyed the property to the Rev. William 
Symmes, g.v.). This comparison establishes 
that the two-acre lot was incorporated in the 
enlarged tract of some five acres or more whose 
size and description have changed but little 
through the years. 

12 North Parish Church Records, Andover, 
1708-1827, p. 83. 

1S Essex County Deeds, XLV, 19}. This 
tract was bounded “att the South East with a 
Stake & stones from thence runing northwardly 
by ye Highway Joining to the Training Feild 
as the Fence now Stands forty rods to the Land 
of Leiut Benjamin Barker from thence runing 
Westerly as the Fence now stands seventeen 
Rods to the Ministry or Parsonage Land from 
thence runing Southwardly as the fence Stands 
between said Pasture & ye Parsonage & mr Bar- 
nards Land thirty eight rods to ye Street or 


Common Land from thence East- 


running 
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wardly eleven Rods & one half as the fence now 
stands to ye stake & stones first mentioned.” 

** Essex County Deeds, Vol. 109, p. 44. The 
property was then described as containing five 
acres and fifty-nine poles of land, bounded 
“Northwardly on the Parsonage Orchard, as 
the dividing Fence now stands, and runing 
Eastwardly from the Western End of sd. Fence 
(which adjoyns to the Road leading to Swan’s 
Ferry) about fourteen Rods, as sd. Fence runs, 
to a stake & stones near a Brook Thence bounded 
westwardly on sd. Parsonage Orchard and 
runing Northwardly about Thirteen Rods and 
a Quarter to another Stake & Stones close by the 
End of the Wall which divides sd. granted 
Land from Benjamin Barker’s Land, Thence 
bounded Northwardly on sd. Benjamin Bark- 
ers Land, & runing Eastwardly about seventeen 
Rods as the dividing Wall now runs Thence 
bounded Eastwardly & Southeastwardly on the 
Highway which leads over the Training Field 
about forty Rods & anhalf Thence bounded 
Southwardly on a Highway about Twenty One 
Rods Thence bounded Westwardly on the Road 
leading to Swan’s Ferry so called about Twenty 
five Rods to the first mentioned Station, To- 
gether with the Dwelling House & all Build- 
ings thereon.” 

1° The descent of the title is as follows: 

Heirs of the Rev. William Symmes to John 
Norris, Esq., of Salem, June 21 and 28, 1808, 
‘‘a certain messuage or tenement. . 
five acres and fifty nine poles . 


. containing 
.. together with 
the dwelling house and all the Buildings there- 
on.” (Essex County Deeds, Vol. 184, pp. 71-73.) 

Heirs of John Norris to Rebecca Parks, “‘wid- 
’ 


ow,” of Andover, Apr. 10, 1812, “a certain 


messuage . . . containing about five acres and 
fifty nine poles . . . with the dwelling house 
and all the buildings thereon standing. . . . It 
being the same parcel of real estate, which 
was conveyed to the said John Norris, by the 
heirs at law of William Symmes... as will 
appear by their deeds . . . recorded in the 
Registry of deeds for the County of Essex, 
book 184 leaves 71, 72 & 73.” Included with 
this deed was an additional conveyance of “a 
certain piece of land . . . adjoining the above 
described estate, containing about one acre, 
twenty two poles be the same more or less, 
and bounded as follows: vizt: beginning at the 
southwest corner with a stake and stones on the 
East side of the road leading from Marston 
Ferry to the Meeting house; thence runs South, 
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eighty five degrees east, fourteen rods, joining 
on the estate herein before con, eyed, to a stake 
and stones; thence north four degrees west, 
joining on said estate, thirteen rods nine links 
to a stake and stones, thence north, eighty nine 
degrees west, fourteen rods, seven links to a 
stake and stones by the aforesaid road; thence 
south four degrees east twelve rods and four 
links, joining on the road leading from Mar- 
ston’s Ferry to the Meeting house, to the bound 
first mentioned. . . . It being the same parcel of 
real estate which was conveyed to said John 
Norris by Thomas Kittredge Esquire and oth- 
ers, the committee of the north parish of said 
Andov er, by their deed, recorded in the Registry 
of deeds for the County of Essex, book 186, 
leaf 49.” ( Essex County Deeds, Vol. 199, Pp- 
11-16.) With the addition of this acre and 
twenty-two poles the property assumed the six 
and one half acre proportions which it has 
since preserved. 

Rebecca Parks to Simeon Putnam, “gentle- 
man,” of Andover, Apr. 20, 1818, “a certain 
messuage ... containing six acres and about one 
half of an acre. It being the same real Estate 
which was conveyed to me by the heirs at law 
of John Norris Esqr. . . . as will appear by their 
deeds to me recorded in the Registry of deeds 
for said County | Essex | Book 1gg. Leaves 11. 
12. 13. 14. 15 & 16.” (Essex County Deeds, 
Vol. 259, p. 196.) For an account. of Simeon 
Putnam, Preceptor of the Franklin Academy in 
North Andover, see Sarah Loring Bailey, His- 
torical Sketches of Andover... (Boston, 1880), 
PP. 546-549. 

Simeon Putnam to William B. Lovett Apr. 


19, 1831, the property “with the buildings 


thereon ... whereon I now live .. . containing 
about Six acres and a half it being the same 
Estate which was conveyed to me by Rebecca 
Parks by deed bearing date the twentieth day of 
April [1818]... 


my heirs and assigns the Academy and out 


. reserving however to myself 


buildings standing on the above described lot 
with the land under and adjoining the front 
of said buildings.” (Essex County Deeds, Vol, 
259, p. 196.) 

William B. Lovett of Beverly to the brothers 
Charles P. and Otis Bailey, “Butchers,” of An- 
doy er, Feb. 10, 1834, a tract “with the build- 
ings thereon containing about six acres 
and a half excepting that portion of said land 
on which the Academy and out buildings stood 

. the above described premises are the same 
which was conveyed to me by Simeon Putnam 

. recorded in the Registry of Deeds for said 
County | Essex | Book 259 Leaf 196.” ( Essex 
County, Deeds Vol. 300, p. 124.) 

The old house and its land remained in the 
Bailey family for well over a century, and it 
was here that Sarah Loring Bailey lived and 
wrote her Historical Sketches of Andover. On 
Oct. 20, 1950, the property was sold by Win- 
fred C. Bailey to the North Andover Historical 
Society, described then as “containing six and 
24/100 acres and shown on a plan of Premises 

° recorded in North Essex Deeds as Plan No. 
926.” (Essex County Deeds | North District, 
Lawrence |, Vol. 742, p. 359.) 

16 “The Capt. Matthew Perkins House, Ips- 
wich, Mass.,”” OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND, XV, 
125-127, in which this staircase is illustrated. 
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The Making of Cider in New England 





By RutruH Howarp ALLEN 


IDER making was an important 

part of the fall work on many New 

England farms a hundred and 
more years ago when cider was the com- 
mon beverage in homes of rich and poor 
alike. A jug of cider was often carried into 
the field with the working men, and a 
pitcherful was on the table at almost every 
meal. It was also, of course, a staple at all 
community functions. When the meet- 
inghouse in ‘Topsfield, Massachusetts, for 
example, was raised on July 4, 1759, a 
committee to make provision for a dinner 
for one hundred men was ordered to get 
“> Barriel of Rhum, half a Hundred wait 
of Shuger and Twelve Barriels of Sider.” 

The writer’s interest in early cider 
making was aroused by a conversation 
some years ago with an elderly gentleman 
then nearing his ninetieth year. He had 
spent his entire life on a farm and always 
taken an active part in local agricultural 
organizations. As a young boy he worked 
for his uncles during the busy summer and 
fall seasons, and part of his work was 
helping to make cider in a mill on their 
farm—a process which he described very 
carefully. This conversation led to a 
search for information on old cider mills 
and the cider industry in New England. 
Most of the facts were taken from old 
diaries, account books and magazines and 
were gathered in Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, but would undoubtedly be true 
of other parts of New England. 

While cider mills were not as numer- 
ous as the little shoeshops which dotted 
the landscape one hundred years ago, one 
could not drive far among the farms with- 
out seeing one. They have long since 

disappeared because in many cases they 





were roughly constructed with little or 
no finish and did not lend themselves 
readily to remodeling or moving. Most of 
those mills which we see today are of re- 
cent construction and equipped with the 
latest modern machinery. Cider itself has 
become a seasonal beverage, reserved 
largely for parties, but it has established 
itself thoroughly as a well-known symbol 
In our picture of the old New England 
farm and family. 

In the early days apples of poor quality 
were used to make cider for home con- 
sumption. Neighbors who did not own a 
mill took their apples to one nearby and 
had their supply of cider made. A little 
later farmers bought apples and made 
cider and vinegar to sell to regular cus- 
tomers. Some farmers took it to market as 
they did their milk, eggs, fruit and vege- 
tables, and some was exported, even to 
the West Indies. 

According to the old Pedrick papers 
now in possession of the Marblehead His- 
torical Society the supplies put on board 
the fishing schooners sailing from that 
town for the Grand Banks in the early 
1800’s had on each fare at least one bar- 
rel of cider included in the “small gener- 
al,” and sometimes as many as six barrels 
were put aboard. It was as important an 
article as flour, potatoes and wood. Dur- 
ing the Revolution a Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court ruling on September 17, 1777, 
declared it was “of great importance that 
cyder, as well as all kinds of grain should 
be preserved for the use and subsistence 
of the army and inhabitants as a scarcity of 
the necessaries of life and other alarming 
consequences may take place by suffering 
spirits of any kind whatever to be ex- 
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tracted or distilled from cyder, wheat, 
Indian corn,” etc. The penalty was ten 
pounds for every barrel of cider and six 
pounds for every bushel of grain so used. 

Cider and cider mills were often re- 
ferred to in old wills. A man who died in 
1729, for example, provided that his sons 
should supply their mother with “ten 
barrills of cyder yearly.” In 1757 a wid- 
ow had set off to her as a dower in her 
husband’s estate “12 acres of land and one 
dwelling, barn and sider mill.”’ The 
homestead farm in the inventory of an- 
other man’s estate included “*58 acres of 
land with the buildings and cyder mill.” 
When his son died in 1811 he left his 
widow “a free privilege to make her cider 
in the cider mill and press.” 

In the diary of President Holyoke of 
Harvard College several characteristic 
entries were made regarding cider, for 
example: 

April 11, 1743—Drew off and fitted up 16 


bbls. of cider, besides one left for present 
drinking. 


May 5, 1755—Put my bbl. of bottling cyder” 


down cellar. 
May 28, 1755—Bottled 11 doz. cyder. 
March 29, 1759—Yesterday put cyder spir- 
its into ye cyder, viz: 1 bottle into each of 
the 13 bbls. 


There were many long discourses on 
the cider industry in the early volumes of 
the New England Farmer, a magazine 
“containing original and selected essays 
relating to agriculture and domestic econ- 
omy.” The first issues were printed in 
Boston about 1820. Many articles were 
written urging farmers to pay more atten- 
tion to the manufacture of cider and to 
improve their methods for making a pleas- 
ant and wholesome drink instead of the 
harsh and sour drink so commonly pro- 
duced at the time. One Joseph Cooper, 
writing for the magazine in 1824, de- 
clared: “Cider is an article of domestic 


manufacture which is worse managed 


than any in our country.” He argued that 
if members of the religious society of 
Shakers in Canterbury, New Hampshire, 
were able to make such a good beverage 
that they could send it sixty miles to Bos- 
ton markets at a price of ten dollars a 
barrel, the local farmers should prepare 
their cider equally well and reap the bene- 
fit. New Jersey farmers with no better 
advantages, he noted, were able to pre- 
pare a cider in such a manner that they 
found a ready market in the West Indies 
and Europe. 

The selection and care of apples seem 
to have been the first important step in 
the making of good cider. While the opin- 
ion of writers differed in the varieties of 
apples for making the best cider, all agreed 
that ripe, sound fruit should be used. All 
apples should be kept until mellow or “‘in 
the greatest perfection for eating,” before 
they were ground, but not so long that 
they became mealy or rotten. 

In 1827 the magazine recommended 
that agricultural societies award premi- 
ums for the discovery of the best kinds of 
cider apples. As early as January 10, 
1821, Timothy Pickering of Salem, presi- 
dent of the county-wide Essex Agricul- 
tural Society which had been formed in 
‘Topsfield in 1818, announced in a list 
of premiums to be given at the cattle show 
one of ten Dollars for “the best cider, 
the pure juice of the apple, which shall 
be made in 1821, not less than four bar- 
rels, a sample of not less than ten gallons 
to be produced at the Cattle Show in 
1822.” “A premium is offered for the 
best cider,” continued Mr. Pickering, “‘in 
the hope that many farmers may be in- 
duced to make that a pleasant liquor 
which is commonly harsh and sour. Some 
few make cider which is smooth and com- 
paratively sweet to the taste. With equal 
care, all may do the same. Such cider 
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would not only be more pleasant, but 
doubtless more wholesome and it would 
lessen the consumption, and ought even- 
tually to supersede the use of spiritous 
liquors. Meagre and austere cider is al- 
most universal in New England.” 

Mr. Pickering concluded with several 
‘“intimations for making good cider,”’ in 


FIG. I. 


AUTUMN IN NEW 
Lithograph by Currier & Ives, 


which he set forth “information of an 
eligible process” to be followed in the 
manufacture of cider of a superior qual- 
ity. Ihe exhibitors were also required to 
present “‘a statement in writing, of the 
kind of fruit, the time when gathered, the 
manner in which it was preserved, and the 


time and manner of making and keeping 


the cider.’ 


Disappointingly, as a member of the 
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committee on cider reported, “‘but two 
parcels of 10 gallons each were presented 
for examination,” in 1822. Aaron Perley 
of Boxford stated that his cider was made 
of apples known by the name of Perley 
Everlasting. It was considered of superior 
quality and was given the first premium 


of $10. 
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after Durrie, published in 1866. 


Later seasons were no better. For some 
reason the farmers did not respond, and 
there were few exhibitors of this product 
at the cattle shows. In 1829 the first pre- 
mium was cut to $5.00 but an additional 
$5.00 was to be given for the cider for the 
use of the Society at its annual dinner held 
the day of the exhibition. ‘That year there 
were three samples of cider presented but 
none came within the rules. In their re- 
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port the committee said they “‘would 
have been quite happy to have been pre- 
sented with many samples which they 
could have approved of, but excuse it in 
part by the crop of apples being so small 
the last year.” 

There was little change in this picture 
during the next few years. The committee 
could not understand the lack of interest 
shown among the agriculturists of Essex 
County. With the orchards and plenty of 
apples they “indulged in the hope that 
their leisure will be improved in a laudable 
competition for the premiums.” The dis- 
appointment of these thirsty farmers when 
they assembled for their dinner in 1835 
and found not a single drop of cider en- 
tered for a premium is wittily shown in 
this lament: ““The Committee on cider 
beg leave to report that they have assem- 
bled after many weary miles of travel 
without finding a single glass of cider 
awaiting them to quench their parching 
thirst or exhilerate their drooping spirits. 
Filled with the milk of human kindness 


themselves towards every member of the . 


laborious, meritorious and honorable so- 
ciety of agriculturists, without whose ef- 
forts the general population of the world 
would neither be able to eat good bread 
nor drink good cider, they exceedingly 
regret the society’s privation of this luxury 
on this memorable day more. ‘The pre- 
miums offered by this society are liberal 
and your committee know no sufficient 
cause when there is plenty of good cider 
made in this county, why it has not been 
brought forward.” 

In 1829, from lack of interest and the 
advance of temperance, the premiums for 
cider were struck from their list. 

Many references were made to the fact 
that the farmers considered the best cider 
was made in cool weather with the wind 
blowing from the west or northwest. If 
it was made when the wind blew from 


the south it was certain to have a hard, 
unpleasant taste. When one of the exhib- 
itors submitted his statement with a 
sample of cider at the Essex Agricultural 
Society in 1838, he wrote that “at the 
time of making our cider the weather was 
warm and rainy; the wind east. Cider 
made when the wind is northwest is gen- 
erally of a richer color and finer than 
that made when the wind is in any other 
point of the compass.”’ 

In the early days apples were crushed 
by stone wheels. ‘he fruit was put into 
a trough and the wheel was turned by 
a horse fastened to the end of a pole. The 
crushed apples were shoveled onto the 
press which had two small wooden screws. 
Then the cider was run through straw. 
These mills were usually kept in the barn 
and set up out-of-doors when cider was 
made. About the only remains of these 
early mills are a few stone wheels and the 
ridges and path in the field where the 
horse went around to grind up the apples. 

The more common mills of the early 
1800’s were built into an embankment, 
one story on the side of the hill and two 
on the back. The apples were unloaded in 
the second story on the upper level where 
the grinding took place. ‘Then they passed 
to the lower floor where the press and 
other apparatus for completing the process 
were situated and the barrels of cider 
could easily be removed. Some mills had 
a third story often referred to as the vine- 
gar house. The barrels were raised 
through a trap door by turning a large 
wooden wheel to which a large rope with 
clamps was fastened. 

The method of making cider at this 
time has been described by the elderly 
farmer. The apples were turned into a 
hopper holding about 120 bushels for a 
grinding. The fruit passed down this 
trough to two large wooden cylinders 
which were turned by wooden cogwheels 























and gears. A long shaft, which made one 
think of a mast on a vessel, passed through 
the cylinders. A cog on the lower end of 
the shaft turned the cylinders when the 
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large, square wooden band or hoop was 
placed on the wooden platform of the 
press and the corners were blocked or 
pinned together with treenails or trun- 





FIG. 2. AGAMENTICUS CIDER PRESS, CAPE NEDDICK, MAINE 


Photograph taken 1892. 


power was started. This was furnished 
by a horse fastened to a natural bend on 
the end of a timber at the top of the shaft 
(Fig. 2). A piece of rope was so fastened 
to his head that he would keep going with- 
out a driver. Round and round in circles 
this horse went turning the shaft and 
cylinders until the apples were well 
crushed, Care had to be taken not to use 
decayed fruit which clogged the cylin- 
ders. When this happened the mill was 
stopped and the crushed apples scraped 
away. 

A grinding was always made at night 
and let stand to give it a darker color. At 
four o’clock in the morning the pressing 
was started. The first thing was the laying 
up of the “cheese” as it was called. A 


nels, as they were often called. A layer 
of clean straw was laid on the floor of the 
press, each piece laid in the same direction. 
Then a layer of crushed apples, or pom- 
ace, Was put on the straw and tapped 
down with a wooden mallet. Then the 
band was raised and another layer of 
straw was laid at right angles to the first, 
then a layer of apples and so on until the 
whole “‘cheese”” was on. A wooden shovel 
was used to put the apples on the press. 
In fact, no metal was ever used on any- 
thing that came in contact with the cider. 
Rye straw was used. It had to be of fine 
quality, free from weeds which would 
change the taste of the cider. 

Finally a thick layer of straw was put 
on and heavy planks and blocking as a 
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cover laid on top. To prevent the pomace 
from falling out, the straw was turned up 
as each layer was put on. ‘I’wo, or some- 
times four, great wooden screws were 
then turned down from the top of the 
room to timbers about six inches wide and 
the length of the press. These timbers 
fitted into grooves and as the screws were 
turned down the timbers were pressed on- 
to the cheese. Each of the screws had a 
socket in which a lever was placed and a 
man on each lever pushed the screws 
around, pressing the planking down on 
the straw and pomace below. The cider 
passed along channels grooved around 
the outer edges of the press to one corner 
where it ran out through wooden tun- 
nels into large tubs (Fig. 2). 

In pressing by hand, not all the juice 
was extracted on the first try. The straw 
was then removed and another cheese 
laid up, using the same pomace and new 
straw and the whole process repeated. 
During the pressing, the cheese was 
sheared several times with a long knife 
made for that purpose. The pomace and. 
straw squeezed out on the sides was cut 
off and put back on top of the cheese after 
the screws and planks were raised. ‘his 
was repeated until every drop of cider 
was pressed out. 

The next process was the leaching. 
The leach looked like a trough and was 
made of rock maple, as were the presses. 
This was hard, white wood and could 
easily be kept clean. ‘Three pine tubes or 
tunnels led from the bottom of the leach 
through which the cider passed into large 
hogsheads. 

A layer of cloth was first placed over 
the bottom of the leach, then a layer of 
straw. Next six or eight wheelbarrows of 
sand were laid in carefully. A cloth was 
placed on top to keep the sand from wash- 
ing. ‘Iwo buckets of water were turned 
in first, followed by two buckets of cider 





to drive the water off. Then the leaching 
began. The cider was poured in and soon 
began to run out through the tubes in a 
small stream. Today the cider is strained 
through cloth. The sand was changed 
about once a week when it became 
clogged with sediment. The cider was 
then dipped from the hogsheads and 
poured into barrels. ‘The pomace was 
taken away in a cart to an enclosure 
called the pomace yard. It was fed to 
pigs and later farmers used it for cattle. 
An article in the New England Farmer 
in 1824 described an improved hoop for 


pressing cider. Instead of making the 


pomace into a cheese, a square box was 
made of hardwood slats fastened in a 
perpendicular position to cross pieces held 
together by tenons and mortices. After 
the box was filled with pomace, it was 
blocked up and pressed as in the earlier 
method. ‘The front part of the box could 
be easily removed to discharge the pom- 
ace. No straw was necessary, for the 
pomace could not pass through the nar- 
row openings between the slats. 

This contrivance also did away with 
the cutting down and new laying of the 
cheese to extract the cider from its sides. 
The pomace passed down the trough di- 
rectly onto the press and saved the trouble 
of shoveling it to make the cheese. It took 
only two hours instead of four for press- 
ing in this way. 

A still later press was similar to the 
one just described except the crib was 
made of boards set up cobhouse style in a 
horizontal position. 

While many believed it better to strain 
the cider through a coarse sand procured 
from a river or pond, others used a hair 
sieve, coarse cloth, flannel or straw. 

Agriculturists a century ago seemed to 
believe the most difficult part of making 
good cider was the proper fermentation. 
It was necessary to regulate it in order to 
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preserve a sufficient degree of sweetness. 
The common practice in New England 
was to take the cider directly from the 
press and after straining, put it into clean, 
sweet casks and give it no more vent than 
necessary to prevent the bursting of the 
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gredients. A handful of powdered clay 
or a quarter of a pound of saltpetre or 
alum put into a barrel of cider when fresh 
was believed to check or regulate the fer- 
mentation and help it retain its flavor. 
One of the exhibitors at the Essex Agri- 





FIG. 3. CIDER MILL, WINDHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Photograph taken before 1g00. 


vessels. It was then not drawn off until 
wanted for use. The slower cider was in 
fermentation, the better it would be. 

Most cider drinkers preferred the gen- 
uine, clear apple juice. Some, however, 
advocated the addition of some form of 
alcohol or spirit, such as cider brandy, to 
regulate fermentation. In 1822, Timothy 
Pickering wrote: “By the addition of 
about 20 pounds of sugar to a barrel of 
common cider, as it comes from the press, 
it will fine itself, keep for years without 
souring and be much improved in 
strength.” 

One farmer suggested the addition of 
hops to give it flavor and an agreeable 
bitter. Ginger, cinnamon, spices, and rai- 
sins were also recommended as good in- 





cultural Society said he placed a small 
piece of unslacked lime in the casks to 
clarify the cider and prevent its turning 
to vinegar. This, he claimed, did not alter 
the color or flavor. Still another old rec- 
ord, a manuscript recipe in the writer’s 
possession, directs: ““To each barrel of 
cider put one pint of New Milk to fine it, 
it will fine down in about a fortnight.” 
Champagne cider was considered an 
especially good beverage. The writer has 
examined an old account book kept by 
two brothers who owned a mill and made 
cider to sell. One of the brothers made 
crude or draft cider and the other, cham- 
pagne cider. The making of the latter was 
more particular work. ‘The proportion of 
apples used in a pressing was about 75 
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bushels of russets for flavor, 25. bushels 
of Baldwins to give it color, and 20 bush- 
els of natural fruit for sparkle. Five and 
seven cents were the usual prices paid for 
a bushel of cider apples at that time. Labor 
cost 75 cents a day or $10 a month with 
board, which was reckoned at $1.75 a 
week. 

The process of making champagne ci- 
der was similar to that described above 
except that more attention was paid to 
cleanliness and new barrels were used to 
store it in. The cider was usually kept 
in a cool place in the house cellar. In 
March the cider was carefully drawn off 
and poured into the bottles which were 
tightly corked with fine copper wire 
twisted around the neck of the bottle and 
over the cork with tweezers. 

The bottles were next placed in sand 


up to their necks in a cool part of the cellar 


for three months. ‘Then this champagne 
cider was ready for market where it 





brought a higher price than draft cider, 
When taken to market peat moss was 
packed around the bottles for refrigera- 
tion as moss, saturated with cold water, 
would keep the cider cool during the long 
journey by horse and wagon to the near} 
cities and towns. [his also prevented the 
bottles from bursting. 

Cider which is now sold commercially 
is made with the use of modern machinery 
and chemical ingredients, and these have 
altered significantly the flavor of cider 
made in the ways described in this article. 
‘Today it is virtually impossible to find 
any cider on the market which compares 
in taste with that of only a generation ago. 
Perhaps the methods of production will 
eventually eliminate this difference, or 
perhaps there may be a new growth of 
interest in the old methods. Until such 
time, however, cider making as carried 
on within very recent years has almost 
become a lost art. 

















Peter Banner, A Builder for Yale College 


By Evmer D. KeirH ANp WILLIAM L. WARREN 


Part IT 
Berkeley Hall 


© any student of American 

architecture, the long evolution 

of building on and about the New 
Haven Green is an absorbing study, for 
here on the grids of one of the first city 
plans in this country have appeared for 
over three centuries the works of build- 
ing craftsmen, a good many of whom can 
be named. A comprehensive, single study 
of New Haven architecture would indeed 
be a fascinating one. 

Not least among these edifices were 
those of Yale College along the west side 
of the Green, the old College Row. Only 
a single building, Connecticut Hall, a 
mere shell of its former self, now remains. 
The history and development of this row 
of brick buildings has been dealt with by 
various authors but the story of the last 
phase has not been told, the part played by 
Peter Banner, the British builder-archi- 
tect who designed and built the second 
President’s house in 1799.’ 

Before discussing Banner’s activity a 
brief review of the chronology of the Old 
Brick Row is necessary to understand how 
Banner fits into the total evolution of this 
simple but interesting collegiate scheme. 

The first Yale College building com- 
prised one large, four-story, wooden 
structure with a row of dormers in the 
peeked roof and a belfry in the center. 
This followed the precedents of its elder 
sisters, Harvard and William and Mary, 


‘Keith, Elmer D. and Warren, W. L., 
“Peter Banner, A Builder for Yale College, 
Part 1, The President’s House,” OLp-TIME 
New ENGLAND, XLV (Spring 1955), 93. 





though in the humbler and cheaper me- 
dium of wood. It was the pet project of 
Governor Gurdon Saltonstall. Started in 
1717, it was the work of Henry Caner 
(1680-1731), Master Carpenter from 
Boston, who also built the first President’s 
house.” By 1750, the College had out- 
grown it and President Clap persuaded 
the General Assembly to donate money 
for the erection of Connecticut Hall, 
which still stands. It was truly Georgian 
this time, properly built of brick, four 
stories high, with the fourth story en- 
closed in a gambrel roof lighted by dor- 
mers. Francis Letort, a Philadelphian 
who probably built several fine brick man- 
sions in the environs of New Haven, and 
‘Thomas Bills of New York’ were the 
fabricators.” President Clap wanted the 
College to have a chapel of its own in 
which the religious discipline of the youth 
under his charge could be controlled from 
any contamination by New Light ideas 
that were thought to be perverting the 
First Society Church on the Green where 
Yale students had worshiped since the 
College moved to New Haven in 1718. 
This college chapel, finished in 17632, 
was a typical Old Style meetinghouse with 
attached bell tower, cupola and clock. 
Letort and Bills may have been engaged 

= Seymour, George D., “Henry Caner, 1689- 
1731, Master Carpenter, Builder of the First 
Yale College Building, 1718, and of the 
Rector’s House, 1722,’ OLD-TIME NEW 
ENGLAND, XV (January 1925), 147. 

* Garvan, Anthony, Architecture and Town 
Planning in Colonial Connecticut, Yale Uni- 
versity Press (New Haven, 1951), p. 147. 
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by Clap to erect this chapel though there 
is no documentary proof. Daniel Bowen’s 
engraving of 1786 certainly shows a sim- 
larity in such decorative features as the 
oval steps, the molded stone water tables, 
window and door lintels. The first two 
stories comprised the college chapel but 
the third story, used as a library, was an 
unusual feature and may have been the 
first time that an ecclesiastical building 
contained also a separate area for strictly 
utilitarian, secular activity under the 
same roof. It is a wonder that this solu- 
tion was not accepted throughout New 
England rather than the one which later 
became popular, as well as unfortunate, in 
making more space by flooring the sec- 
ond story of the meetinghouse. 

The first college building and rector’s 
house were thought by Governor Sal- 
tonstall to be adequate for all the college 
activities for years and there was no 
thought of expansion. By the time Presi- 
dent Clap took over the number of stu- 
dents had increased. Completely inde- 
pendent both of New Haveners and the 
Assembly, Clap was the chief promoter of 
the chapel and he it was who first saw that 
the College would continue to grow. 
Whatever his motives for building a 
chapel, he knew that other buildings 
would be necessary and he was the first 
who planned for the continuous growth 
of the College. Probably there were no 
plans drawn at this time but at least Clap 
expressed in writing that there was need 
to expand to “the north and west for bet- 
ter accomodations.” * The first building 
was torn down in 1782. President Ezra 
Stiles tried to get money for new build- 
ings in 1778 but failed because of the 
Revolution and the unpopularity of Clap’s 


* Dexter, Franklin B., Documentary History 
of Yale University, Yale University Press 
(New Haven, 1916). 
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religious views.” Other than a rather prim- 
itive dining hall no new structures were 
built, in spite of the need, from the chapel 
in 1763 until 1792. Inan Act of that year 
the Yale Corporation “‘voted a new Col- 
lege Edifice” and named the specifica- 
tions.” James Hillhouse, Treasurer of the 
College, sought the help of John Trum- 
bull, both of whom were then in Phila- 
delphia. How did Hillhouse happen to 
engage Trumbull? The artist was at the 
height of his career as a painter. For rea- 
sons unknown to us Trumbull never 
heeded James Burke’s good advice to 
make architecture his profession, though 
we know from his autobiography that he 
did spend time in an English prison seri- 
ously studying it. From the little we know 
of ‘Trumbull’s architectural work, he 
showed a mastery of the art both practi- 
cally and artistically. The First Presby- 
terian Church by “Mr. Trumbul” in 
Philadelphia was built in 1792 and who 
else could it have been but John Trum- 
bull? “ The Hillhouses and Trumbull 
were friends but it is more logical to sup- 
pose that James Hillhouse, who had been 
appointed to the Building Committee 
some months before, heard ‘Trumbull dis- 
cussing his plans for the Presbyterian 
Church and informed him of the Col- 
lege’s recent vote. Stiles, in his Diary, says 
that Hillhouse sent him from Philadel- 
phia the ‘'rumbull plans for the College 
on December 31, 1792. Trumbull and 
Hillhouse evidently spent considerable 
time over the plans for the proposed dor- 


° Kingsly, William L., Yale College (New 
York, 1879). 

® Dexter, Franklin B. (ed.), The Literary 
Diary of Ezra Stiles, Scribners (New York, 
1gor), I, 475, 478. 

* Sizer, Theodore, 


“Philadelphia’s First 


Presbyterian Church by ‘Mr. Trumbul,’ ” 


Journal of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, IX, 20. 
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mitory and on ideas for future expansion 
of the College. TTrumbull’s plans include 
careful drawings of the then existing 
buildings. ‘This means he must have come 
to New Haven to study and even measure 
the buildings with the idea of designing 
new and changing old ones before he 
drew plans for the new College. We 
know that he was in New Haven Decem- 
ber 1789 for Stiles says in his Diary 
“This Eveng Col Jn® Trumbull the 
Painter and Mr. Bill Hillhouse arrived 
from London,” and ‘Trumbull stopped in 
New Haven and Hartford frequently 
thereafter.°* 

As the plan and erection of ‘Trumbull’s 
dormitory has already been most ade- 
quately discussed and described by Anna 
S. Pratt® there is no need to go into de- 
tail other than mention what ‘Trumbull 
proposed, as he it was who influenced “‘the 
architecture of Yale for a century,”’ using 
and incorporating in his over-all plans the 
chapel and dormitory already there. 

The State had been liberal in helping 
the College almost whenever the College 
authorities asked for aid. In these days, 
with talk of state aid smacking of social- 
ism, it is interesting to note how proud 
both College and State were of the easy 
codperation which was reflected in the 
names of the buildings—Connecticut 
and Union Hall, commemorating the 
State’s generosity and the harmonious 
union in the government of the College. 
Union Hall, the only building following 
Trumbull’s plan, was financed largely by 
the State. The cornerstone was laid in 
April 1793 and it was finished October 
10, 1794, when the keys were delivered 
to President Stiles. 

8 Dexter, Franklin B. (ed.), The Literary 
Diary of Eza Stiles, Scribners (New York, 
1901), III, 374. 

® Pratt, Anna S., “John Trumbull and the 
Brick Row,” The Yale University Library 
Gazette, LX (July 1934), 11. 


With a new President, ‘Timothy 
Dwight, in 1795, a new building pro- 
gram began. On September 9g, the Pru- 
dential Committee was asked to report 
on what was needed in the way of build- 
ings. A year later it recommended pur- 
chasing the land north of the College 
ground, then occupied by the county jail 
and city poorhouse, and urged that an- 
other building like the present chapel and 
another dormitory should be erected, “‘in 
a parallel front with the present College 
buildings.” “The Representation _ that 
Dwight sent to the General Assembly 


‘probably in 1796 or 1797, is a revealing 


document, showing in practical language 
the post-Revolutionary problems at Yale 
with its increased enrollment from all 
over the United States. It indicates that 
Dwight, like President Clap, foresaw 
how the College would expand. Dwight 
fitted his thoughts into long-range plans. 
He tried but failed to get state aid in 
1795 and 1797. In the Representation 
we see that land was purchased near the 
College with money from the sale of 
other property elsewhere. The jail and 
poorhouse were certainly eyesores and 
not desirable either aesthetically or moral- 
ly so near the campus. In 1797 Dwight 
was trying for a new “college,” as the 
dormitories were then called, just as each 
living unit is so called today. He had to 
wait until 1800. The only building ac- 
tivity in his administration before 1800 
was the President’s house, designed and 
built by Banner in 1799, and the renova- 
tion of Connecticut Hall. As ‘Trumbull 
had suggested this was accomplished by 
removing the gambrel roof and carrying 
the walls to four full stories surmounted 
by a low pitched roof to balance Union 
Hall to the south. ‘Trumbull’s plans and 
recommendations, therefore, must have 
been available and have been referred 
to by the College authorities. Did Peter 
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Banner ever see these plans! It is impos- 
sible to say, but the brick dormitory, or 
college, which he erected (see illustra- 
tion), by its size, the number of stories, 
the pitched roof, chimney placement, 
fenestration and entrances, indicates that 
he followed Trumbull’s original idea 
with only one minor exception. Banner 
omitted the Adamesque recessed, rectan- 
gular arches on the second floor, probably 
at the instruction of the Building Com- 
mittee. Could it be that we see here a 
struggle between taste and economy! 
Both Trumbull and Banner preferred 
the Adam treatment in architectural de- 
tails, ‘Trumbull suggesting it in his ele- 
vations of 1792, Banner actually using it 
in 1799 in the President’s house. But the 
completed building was even plainer than 
the brick college and chapel of Letort; 
and the Lyceum, the Old Style chapel 
that Banner erected later, was a far cry 
from ‘Trumbull’s proposed library. If 
there were a copy of the preceedings of 
the Building Committee’s discussions a 
study of it might show us contemporary 
opinions concerning “the new English 
style” as Dwight calls it in his Travels. 
The Committee did specify that “an- 
other building like the present chapel’”’ be 
erected. ‘here seems to have been a def- 
inite prejudice against anything new and 
the objection was not an economic one. 
Certainly the few slight embellishments 
that ‘Trumbull shows would not have 
cost much and his idea for a library would 
have been cheaper to construct than the 
large Old Style meetinghouse Banner had 
to build with its superfluous attached bell 
tower. Dwight preferred the newer style 
if we interpret correctly the frequent 
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mention of it in discussions of buildings 
in his J’ravels. He was happy in the new 
house the College built for him which 
was straight Adam, though simplified to 
American standards, 

Trumbull’s influence improved the 
over-all scheme and the unknown ob- 
jector or objectors kept the old brick row 
simple, traditional and chaste. The im- 
provements were the low pitched roof, 
change in the chimney placement, and a 
balanced fenestration instead of the curi- 
ously paired central windows in Connec- 
ticut Hall. ‘Trumbull also changed the in- 
terior plans, providing four more rooms 
to a floor. As he pointed out with the new 
arrangement, “all the apartments are 
equally pleasant—there will be in summer 
a draft of air, thro the whole—& in win- 
ter the front Room will be warm... ,” 
a much more satisfactory plan than the 
cramped quarters of Connecticut Hall. 

The estimates and contracts for the 
North Wing or Berkeley Hall are pre- 
served in the vaults of the Memorabilia 
Room, Sterling Library, Yale Univer- 
sity; but there are no plans or elevations 
for this building though Banner express- 
ly states in a petition (1804) to the 
President and Fellows ““That in the 
Month of Nov 1800—at the request of 
vour Comitte for building the North 
Wing of the College Buildings your Per- 
titioner Exhibited a plan with an Esti- 
mate. ...’ As there are more complete 
plans for other buildings Banner did for 
the College, one wonders if he did submit 
actual drawn plans. The president already 
had ‘Trumbull’s elevation and_ plans 
which were followed closely, except for 
the elimination of the Adam decorations. 
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J is for JEWELRY 


By Mrs. Epwarp F. TIMMINs 


OSS and burglary are not the only 
dangers which beset our jewelry 
for we ourselves often rob them of 
some of their beauty by our neglect. Be- 
cause they need little care we often give 
them none at all. The purer the gold the 
less durable it is. Many know how time 
has worn down their wedding rings, but 
these, being heavy, usually last a lifetime. 
A stone-set ring, however, can have the 
prongs worn to almost unbelievable thin- 
ness or even pried off so that the stone 
may go with it. Jewelers do not charge 
for examination and should the stone be 
in danger the sooner the repair is done 
the better, also the less expensive it will 
be. Needless to say, a valuable gem should 
be entrusted only to one who, like Caesar’s 
wife, is above suspicion. ‘Though 
brooches, pendants and chains receive less 
hard wear than rings they too should 
have occasional inspection. Often good 
brooches have surprisingly poor clasps. 
Some women who scrub, scour and 
rinse everything else never think of clean- 
ing their jewelry, possibly because some 
jewelers find it profitable to give the proc- 
ess an air of mystery. Gold, silver and 
whole stones set in the usual manner need 
only suds, perhaps a little ammonia, a soft 
brush and chamois to keep them gleam- 
ing. Some jewelry, mostly antique, will 
not stand this. Liquid injures the half- 
pearls and garnets cemented in place, the 
amethysts and garnets backed with gold 
foil, diamonds cupped in silver and the 
once popular lockets and rings containing 
miniatures painted on ivory or silhouettes 


or hair. A treated polishing cloth or paper 
will brighten these safely. 

The beauty of silver jewelry lies not 
only in the workmanship but in the patina 
given by the years. If allowed to get too 
tarnished buffing may be necessary and 


this destroys the precious patina. If not 


to be used for a long time, put in tarnish- 
proof bags or boxes. 

Stones vary greatly in hardness. If all 
are placed together in one receptacle the 
heaviest, such as diamonds, sapphires and 
topazes, will scratch the softer ones, and 
nearly everything will scratch an opal, 
pearl or a shell cameo. A diamond, the 
hardest of known substances, will not 
wear away but it can chip simply by being 
dropped. 

‘The Bible warns, “neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine.” Literally there 
is little danger. ‘Their foes are age and 
contact with acids or gases of all sorts 
which cause them to deteriorate. Nothing 
will restore a “dead” pearl to its pristine 
beauty. ‘Io keep their sheen alive pearls 
should be worn often, wiping dust and 
perspiration off after each wearing. ‘They 
should be wiped immediately, however, 
if perfume or alcohol touch them. Cham- 
ois or soft linen is suitable for this. Face 
powder, skin lotions and dust can work 
their way into the holes drilled for string- 
ing. Pearls may be cleaned by immersing 
them in pure carbon tetrachloride, swish- 
ing them around a few seconds and then 
drying with a soft cloth. They need fre- 
quent restringing. 

Do not wear amethysts or topazes 
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while basking under a tropical sun for 
sun and undue heat fade them, and, other 
things being equal, light stones have nei- 
ther the beauty nor value of darker ones. 
The opal really will be “unlucky” un- 
less given careful handling for it is brittle 
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may, it is a fact that the turquoise does 
vary in ways that cannot be explained. 
Among the most treasured and at the 
same time most delicate ornaments, are 
the brooches and pendants with portraits 
painted on ivory. Ivory was chosen not 
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TRADE CARD OF ROBERT BROOKHOUSE OF SALEM, JEWELER, ENGRAVED BY 
SAMUEL HILL BEFORE I819 


and fragile. It should be protected from 
friction and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. While moderate warmth brings out 
its brilliance heat dries it and spoils the 
color. An occasional drop of cooking oil 
is good for it, and, if put away for a long 
period, it might be kept in a small jar of 
oil, 


Age, acids, camphor, strong soap and 
strong sunlight can alter the delicate sky 
blue of the turquoise. An old superstition 
says that it also changes with the variations 
of the wearer’s health, or even in sym- 
pathy with his affections. Be that as it 


for its durability but for the excellent 
flesh tones it allows. A single drop of 
water seeping in will wash these away, 
and I have been unable to find anyone to 
touch up the background, much less the 
face. A missing or cracked glass should 
be replaced. As most are oval and slightly 
convex, they must be made to order. A 
specialist in watch crystals has done this 
for me. Not risking the miniature, I leave 
with him only the gold bevel into which 
he cements the glass, then assemble it 
myself. Probably you would prefer that 
your jeweler do this. If so, have him do 
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it in your presence for very few appreciate 
the fragility of the painted ivory which 
can crack in the process, or show a thumb 
print as does one of my best ones. The 
flesh color is the first to fade. Once, hesi- 
tating about buying a portrait in which 
this had happened, the dealer suggested 
placing a bright red paper behind the 
ivory. The ivory itself was not touched, 
but the ghastly pallor was much lessened. 
Removing the glass and the soil which 
has accumulated on its under side in a 
hundred or more years usually gives the 
colors new brilliancy. Of course the glass 
must be absolutely dry before replacing. 
Sometimes the miniatures are hung on 


Old-Time New England 


the wall where they face new dangers, 
fading from the sun, mildewing from 
dampness, or cracking from a hot chim- 
ney breast. Keep them out of the sun or 
direct electric light. A strip of velvet or 
brocade lined with aluminum foil or as- 
bestos, hung as a background will be at- 
tractive and also a safeguard from tem- 
perature changes of the wall. 

‘To me, preservation doesn’t mean 
packing away one’s treasures. Better to 
have enjoyed and lost than never to have 
enjoyed at all. Give your jewels ordinary 
care, wear them, take pleasure in their 


- beauty, their history, and the friendship 


or love for which most of them stand. 























Americana of Cfinest Quality 


Native American originality of design and fine craftsmanship 
are well illustrated by this American silver tankard made in 
Boston about 1760 by John Coburn (1725-1803). 9 inches in 
height. $2200. (tax included). 


Offered subject to prior sale 





On display now is a large selection of fine furniture, china, 
glass, silver and other antiques which Mr. Bingham 
personally purchased recently in England. We cordially 
invite you to inspect it or write us concerning it. 
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CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


LSTABLISHED 1800 
Anliguarians, proelers, Gold and Ghvranitle 


Boylston at Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 





























WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. 1 American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Artsand 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
1 First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 

served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 

the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 

augmenting your collec- 

tion, creating an authen- 

tic setting for it, or dis- 

posing of it as a whole or 
in part. 


By a pointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 








Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 


and 


the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 


Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 





TRADITIONAL 


in Boston 




















from early Colonial 

times, a neighbor- 

hood workshop of 
The Silversmiths dhp- the craft continues 
Qn Uncen Institution 
on the Boston scene 
at the foot of Beacon Hill, known to a 
local and countrywide patronage for an- 
tique and modern silver meeting high 


standards of choice. 


GEBELEIN Silve rsm itis 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 


Boston 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dinu are mnuiled - 


to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services Which we provide. While it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like 
very much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in 
banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 


Boston, Massachusetts 


State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Ofice: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Ofice: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenne Ofice: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
END 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 





The Anthoensen Press. Portland. Maine 
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